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HACKNEY, in the east end of 
London, was one of the many 
areas that erupted during the 
summer uprising; it was also 
just one of numerous districts 
which were all too easy to 
forget when the fuss and the 
outrage had died down. The 
press, preferring to focus on 
Scarman, has shown little in- 
terest in those arrested. Yet in 
Hackney (where over 100 arrests 
were made), a_ significant 
number of cases’ brought 
against black youths have been 
dismissed in the courts owing to 
the lack of police evidence. 
Hackney Legal Defence Cam- 
paign believes that the street 
violence marked the “culmina- 
tion of years of hostile policing 

directed against black 
youth”. Here, in the light of re- 
cent developments — the cases 
of the Knight family and 
Newton Rose; the appearance 
on the scene of a new police 
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Some of the thousands of mourners who walked and lined the streets on the day of Michael Ferriera’s funeral. 


FOCUS ON HACKNEY 


commander who has_ been 
quick to invite the Home 
Secretary to tour Hackney — 
CARF seeks to examine this 
claim, whilst at the same time 
highlighting some of the pro- 
blems Hackney anti-racists 
might face in the future. 


On the streets 


Less than a year after Michael Ferreira was 
brutally stabbed by fascists, and allegedly 
left to bleed un-attended in Stoke New- 
ington police station, before dying in 
hospital (on 10 December 1979), a new 
police commander of G Division — David 
Mitchell — was drafted into Hackney. 
From the start he made his views clear: the 
NF was the only party that ‘‘spoke up for 
Britain’? (Time Out 15.2.80), while those 
who complained about the use of the ‘Sus’ 
law were usually ‘‘the ones responsible for 
committing the crimes’’. Thus, by equating 
dissent with crime he conveniently legitimis- 
ed the use of the controversial ‘Sus’ law on 
the streets of Hackney. 

In February 1980 he fulfilled his promise 
of putting more ‘‘bobbies on the beat’’ by 
drafting in the SPG — and this shortly after 
the death of Hackney teacher, Blair Peach. 


There was no consultation with the com- 
munity. Indeed, as resentment against Mit- 
chell’s aggressive tactics grew, the leaders of 
the community refused to consult with him, 
and there followed a campaign for his 
dismissal. An outspoken black councillor 
called for ‘‘total non-co-operation’’ with 
the police, whilst West Indian youth at 
Dalston’s Cubies Club barred his entry 
when he came to address a meeting. Mit- 
chell left Hackney last year, but not before 
his views had polluted the air and his 
policies scarred the area: they played no 
small part in the eruptions of July. 


Yet it would be wrong to _ isolate 
Mitchell’s policies for Hackney from Sir 
David McNee’s proposals for London as a 
whole, which included the running down of 
small stations to allow for greater cen- 
tralisation. As Dalston station was swallow- 
ed up into Stoke Newington, black traders 
in Hackney’s Ridley market complained of 
new levels of fascist vandalism — the break- 
ing, disfiguring and burning of their pro- 
perty. Despite these fascist crimes the police 
weren’t seen in the market for days on end. 
Hackney was experiencing the contradic- 
tion of Mitchell’s policing methods: on the 
one hand, more police were injected into 
the area, in the form of the SPG, whilst on 
the other hand, the police did not patrol 
large areas of the district at all, and the 


black community was left vulnerable to 
fascist crime. 


On the housing estates 


The traders of Ridley market were by no 
means the only ones to suffer: many attacks 
are occurring in and around Hackney’s 
decaying estates, where the only addition to 
the grim tenement blocks seems to be the 
racist graffiti that line the walls. In 1981 the 
home of the Singh family was so badly 
burnt during a fascist fire-attack that the 
family were forced to move into their kit- 
chen, where, living like prisoners, they 
heard the council’s decree that they would 
not be re-housed as they had aggravated the 
damages to their property — in order to be 
re-housed. After a campaign on their behalf 
the council did eventually decide in their 
favour. 

If the treatment of the Singh family by 
the council was generally insulting, the ex- 
periences of Pat and Winston Thomas were 
wholly demoralising. In the summer of 1976 
they moved into a new council flat. Within 
three years they recorded 45 attacks against 
them: neighbours could not understand 
why a black family had been allowed to 
move on to their estate — and had a ground 
floor flat and a garden too! Harassment 
took many forms: sometimes, it was verbal, 
including threats to their lives; at other 
times, the racists would dig up their garden 
and damage property; once there was even 
a fire-attack against them. The Thomas’ 
young son was so terrified that he refused 
to go out on his own — reminiscent of a 
child of Belfast rather than of Hackney. 

Inevitably, the violence began to 
dominate the whole pattern of their lives: 
Winston gave up his job, living on social 
security in order to provide the protection 
his family needed. Appeals to the police 
and the local Tenants’ Association for help 
went unheard. Eventually (after a cam- 
paign), the family were re-housed on 
‘medical grounds’ — but this was after four 
years of virtual captivity. 


Recent court cases 


It is in this light that the case of Newton 
Rose, and that of the Knight family must be 
seen. Mrs Knight and her two daughters 
have been charged with causing ‘grievious 
bodily harm’ to police officers. As this case 
is waiting to go to court, and is therefore 
sub judice, it cannot be commented upon 
here. 

Newton Rose was tried for the murder of 
a white youth, Tony Donnelly, at the Old 
Bailey, by a jury of ten whites and two 
blacks. He was convicted by a 10-2 majori- 
ty. The conviction was in the face of strong 
evidence that he was not, and could not 
have been, the murderer. His father gave 
evidence that Newton was asleep in bed at 
the time of the murder. His ex-girlfriend, 
who at the time was going out with Donnel- 
ly, countered police suggestions that it was 
a jealousy killing, by pointing out that she 
was the one who was keen to get back to 
Newton and that he had lost interest in her. 
And a black eye-witness to the murder said 
that Donnelly, who had apparently had 
connections with the NF, was jumped on by 
four white youths who shouted ‘nigger- 
lover’. 


ON Christmas Eve, the Mangrove 
restaurant, a black meeting place 
in Notting Hill Gate, was raided yet 
again by police. Fifty officers took 
part in the operation, with 200 
more in reserve. A Christmas party 
for the elderly was in progress, yet 
the police still came in force with 
riot helmets and shields. 

The police claim that they were after a 
“suspect’’ seen running into the Mangrove, 
and only raided after a ‘‘noxious 
substance’’ was thrown at one officer. 
However, as one club member put it, “‘it 
was a raid. It was planned as a raid and 
everything else was a front’. 

The Mangrove has been raided some 25 
times in the last 12 years, most notably in 
January 1969, May 1970, May 1974, August 
1976, August 1978 and November 1980 (see 
Searchlight No.67). Protest marches have 


frequently followed these police incursions, 
providing further opportunity for police 
harassment. After a march in 1969 nine 
black demonstrators were arrested and 
charged with conspiracy. Among them was 
Frank Critchlow, owner of the Mangrove 
then and now. The trial of the Mangrove 
Nine became a battle between the police 
and the black community. The Mangrove 
Nine won. In 1980 Frank Critchlow was 
again one of a group against whom criminal 
charges were brought, and once again he 
was not convicted. 

After this recent raid a protest picket was 
held at the local police station, and the local 
Labour Party has announced that it will be 
setting up a watchdog committee to 
monitor the police in the area. Meanwhile, 
Frank Critchlow has lodged a formal com- 
plaint about damage to the Mangrove dur- 
ing this latest raid. 


The evidence suggested, then, that Don- 
nelly was the victim of an attack by racist 
whites because he was going out with a 
black woman. But all the black witnesses’ 
evidence was ignored. It is interesting that 
the police officer leading the prosecution 
was Detective Inspector Goodall, who came 
under heavy fire from the black community 
in 1979 for his handling of the Michael Fer- 
reira murder. 

The cases of the Knights, the Thomas’ 
and Newton Rose are all important, but it 
must not be forgotten that they are only ex- 
amples of injustice and discrimination suf- 
fered by individual victims of racism. They 
are only momentarily elevated to a position 
of importance: a backcloth of long-term 
social issues, and of discrimination remains 
and which must be fought against on a day- 
to-day level. For instance, the Ethnic 
Minorities Consultative Committee has 
been struggling since last year to influence 
Hackney Library Services to stock literature 
that reflects the needs of the black com- 
munity (this includes removing racist 
literature), and also to employ more 
‘‘ethnic minorities staff’’. For a long time 
the authorities were hostile, claiming that 
these demands were ‘‘too radical’’ to be im- 
plemented. However, the council has now 
promised to allocate more money for the 
provision of materials relevant to the needs 
of the black community. This, at least, is an 
important victory. But as local activist Buzz 
Johnson explains: ‘‘Campaigns have always 
played a major part in securing justice for 
the black community of Hackney, but they 
have always emerged as a spontaneous 
response to individual cases of racism. 
What is needed now is a permanent body of 
totally committed people who can bring 
unity to the various campaigns, showing the 
relationship between them in order to steer 
anti-racists towards a more cohesive 
response to racism.”’ 


THE SILENT 


MAJORITY 


IN this column each month CARF will 


reproduce racist reportage and 
remarks by public figures. We need 
your contributions and hope you will 
help CARF get this section going. The 
racism could be crude, subtle or 
unintentional, but we hope through 
this section to make writers and 
readers more aware of how racial mat- 
ters are dealt with. Send to CARF c/o 
Searchlight. 


New Standard 15.1.82: 


“.. . there were plenty of jokes about Mark 
Thatcher once again at ‘Anyone for Dennis?’ 
last night. John Wells as DT quipped ... 
‘We've been trying to get rid of the twerp for 
years. But | didn’t expect he’d end up in a 
cooking pot in the middle of the Dark Conti- 
nent with Dr Mugabe and his friends danc- 
ing around waving their assegais .. .’.” 


Richard West, ‘Black fire hazard’, Spectator 
16.1.82: 


“, .. Clearly, arson has an appeal for some 
West Indians, who therefore, logically, do 
not welcome the fire brigades though apart 
from Jamaica (and Brixton) | have not heard 
of crowds attacking fire engines .. .” 


Jim Cooke, teacher of construction at a 
Midlands college, interviewed by John Cun- 
ningham, Guardian 1.1.82: 

‘“*. , . Most bricklayers are white, and 90 per 
cent of the fads | teach are white, and they 
hate the coloureds’ guts — literally. This is 
what | can’t understand about the Labour 
Party. They’re standing up for bringing as 
many immigrants into the country as possi- 
ble. I’m not racially prejudiced, but I’m get- 
ting that way inclined. | can’t understand 
why they’re still coming here when there’s 
racial tension. But they’re still coming in 
their droves.” 
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